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journalistic applause with seductive phrases, more or less
futile and empty; too fond of the truth to play sophistry's
false cards ; too full of ideas to entertain and impose upon
his hearers with smoothly-rolling torrents of words. He is
often embarrassed by the wealth of new ideas and per-
spectives suggesting themselves to him, and has resort to
parentheses, ellipses, awkward elaborations and restricting
provisoes; to relatives lacking their antecedents, and to the
omission of connecting sentences. In addition to all this
he is extremely nervous; and his voice leaves much to be
, desired.

I Roessler, in his * Count Bismarck and the German
Nation,' happily remarks : " Bismarck's speeches reveal the
extraordinary genius of their author, even when he conceals
his special object under a display of dialectics. But he is no
orator .... The political truths that are plainly apparent
to his eyes are far distant from the illusions entertained by
the majority of his contemporaries, and are, indeed, fatal
to those illusions .... Bismarck frequently encounters
the Legislative Bodies with a class of argument which may
be styled diplomatic. Its diplomatic character does not
consist of reticence, or of allegations intended to mislead.
Negotiations between State and State are always partly
based upon international obligations and partly upon the
actual position of each State. Transactions with out
Liberal representatives cannot be conducted in this manner.
These gentlemen start from an ideal point of view and
regard as non-existent everything that is opposed thereto.
. . . Another of Bismarck's Parliamentary strategical
methods is to expose practical difficulties and contradictions
in the reclamations of his adversaries without making
known his own final decision. In consequence of this
speciality of his the extraordinary opinion prevailed for a
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